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An Adventure in Ecumenical Fellowship 


HE formal announcement of the establishment 

of St. Vladimir’s Russian Academy through the 
cooperation of Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University is of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance. It is the first thing of its kind in the 
world. It represents the cooperation of three Semi- 
naries, one Anglican, one Protestant, the other 
Eastern Orthodox together with a great nonsectarian 
University of Anglican origin. It is a wholly Amer- 
ican venture and probably could only be undertaken 
in America. Its story is a fascinating one. 

The Russian Orthodox Church was first known 
in this country almost one hundred and fifty years 
ago. It grew steadily until there came to be more 
than 350 parishes throughout the land. By 1905 the 
need for providing theological education for its 
priests in America had resulted in the opening Uf a 
seminary in Minneapolis. That school had a life 
span of eighteen years. A second attempt led to the 
founding in New York City in 1937 of a seminary 
known as St. Vladimir’s. It was given hospitality 
by General Seminary in New York, and its students 
were expected to take their academic work at Co- 
lumbia University. 

But up until the present there has been no provi- 
sion for post-graduate work in theology such as 
characterizes the traditional Russian “Academy,” 
and the faculty and student body were very limited. 
The lecus of the Seminary has now been moved to 
Union, the size of the student body increased, and 
the faculty expanded to include those needed to 
conduct postgraduate studies. Four new professors, 
all from Europe, are already at work and two more 
are expected in the near future. These faculty 
members include several men’ of world-renowned 
scholarship, for example Professor E. V. Spector- 
sky, former President of Kiev University; Profes- 
sor George Florovsky, of the Orthodox Theological 
Academy in Paris, member of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches; Professor 
Nicholas Arseniev, formerly of the Universities of 
Warsaw and K6nigsberg, author of “We Beheld 
His Glory”; and Professor Lossky, noted philoso- 
pher and author of books in several languages. 

The Seminary and Academy being located at 


Union, where classrooms are made available, and 
adjacent to Columbia University with its many fa- 
cilities, will offer some courses in English which 
will be open to students of both Union and Colum- 
bia. One of the St. Vladimir professors, Dr. G. P. 
Fedotov, is already on the faculty of Union Semi- 
nary. 

The achievement of the status of Academy is not 
a thing to be lightly approached in Russian tradi- 
tion. There were but five Academies in the Russian 
Empire. The plan for this American venture had 
to be approved officially by the Council of Bishops 
of the Russian Church in America. It was first 
proposed at the Council of 1944, but was not ap- 
proved until the Council of 1946 [which was the 
Seventh All-American—Sobor—Council of the Rus- 
sian Church] aad the subsequent Bishops’ Council 
at San Francisco in November 1947. 

The curriculum of the Academy and Seminary 
will provide courses in all the major aspects of the- 
ology, church history, philosophy and ethics. It 
will mark a very great broadening and enrichment 
of the already remarkably full curriculum available 
to students on “the Hill” at Union and Columbia. 

The full meaning of this development, however, 
is not revealed simply by the announcement of these 
academic arrangements. It is the ecumenical signif- 
icance of the undertaking which must be apparent 
to any thoughtful observer. There are a number of 
Eastern Orthodox Churches in America—for exam- 
ple the Greek, Yugo-Slav, Bulgarian, and Rou- 
manian, etc—and several of these are involved at 
least to some extent in this undertaking. Thus is 
seen for the first time theological education being 
cooperatively offered to future priests of these vari- 
ous American branches of the Orthodox Com- 
munions. It is not so offered anywhere else in the 
world. This venture here may well lead toward the 
development of one American church embracing all 
the Eastern communions. 

The combination of Protestant and Orthodox 
teaching under one roof is obviously unprecedented. 
While the Seminaries retain their complete auton- 
omy and follow their own courses the amount of in- 
terchange which will go on is destined to increase. 








It cannot but affect the thoughts and feelings of 
both students and professors as they come to under- 
stand one another and to respect one another’s wor- 
ship and ministry. 

Another fruit of the plan may be the further en- 
richment of the Summer School for Preachers at 
Union as it is entirely likely that in time some of the 
professors from St. Vladimir’s faculty will share in 
the school and thus bring to ministers from all parts 
of the land a new opportunity for contact with the 
great Orthodox tradition which is at present almost 
completely unknown to them and their congregations 
+—most of whom suppose that there are only two 
kinds of Christians in the world—Roman Catholic 
and Protestant! 

All of which is to indicate that the founding of 
the Academy of St. Vladimir may well be regarded 
as marking the end of a kind of Western provincial- 
ism which has seen nothing strange in the fact that 
supposedly educated Christian leaders of modern 
Protestant type could be sent forth from their Semi- 
naries without the faintest notion as to the heritage, 
the liturgy, the faith or the practices of one hundred 
and fifty million of their fellow Christians! There 
is furthermore something in personal contact and 
fellowship which no books can convey: and that con- 
tact and fellowship is just what this new plan makes 
possible in a most congenial atmosphere. 

Conversely there is much which the Orthodox 
Church leaders will gain from their contacts with 
the Protestant tradition. In America the Russian 
Orthodox are first Americans, culturally, and their 
students are Americans who will increasingly ex- 
press their Orthodox faith in the American idiom. 
But as things have been up to the present there has 
been a strong line of demarcation between the two 
cultures—those who were able to cross over from 
one side to the other were few and far between. 
Until recently it was not possible to cross the line 
without knowledge of the Russian language—or the 
language of some other branch of the Eastern 
Church. The lack of familiarity with these languages 
of Central and Southern Europe will now be less of 
a handicap. There are many third and fourth genera- 
tion Eastern Orthodox students who do not have 
more than a bowing acquaintance with the languages 
of their ancestors! They will be increasingly using 
English in all aspects of their work and worship. 

Those who have known the Russian Church by di- 
rect personal contact know what surprises await 
those who can get beyond the barrier of language 
to a comprehension of the many similarities even in 
the form of words used in worship—not to speak 
of the common language of fellowship and devotion 


to be found in the music of the Muscovite world. 
Much of it, without the words, is already familiar 
to the Protestant world and more and more widely 
used and appreciated. 

The tendency to a supercilious and critical atti- 
tude, often to a mood of hostility, will give way to 
respect when more Protestants come to know of the 
heroism, the martyr spirit, the beauty of private de- 
votional life, and the profundity of thought which 
characterize the Eastern Church at its best. What 
is happening at Union and Columbia shows the best 
of all possible ways to the achievement of mutual 
respect and mutual understanding. 


It should be seen in the wider context of the Ecu- 
menical movement as a whole. It was from the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of the Eastern Church in 
Stamboul that one of the first concrete proposals for 
a World Council of Churches came some years ago. 
There has been a steady increase of the number of 
Eastern Orthodox Churches joining the World 
Council, and the Russian Church in the United 
States has already become a member of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The 
participation by Eastern Orthodox scholars in the 
studies leading to the Oxford and Edinburgh world 
conferences of 1937 was known to and appreciated 
by many who had no previous knowledge of their 
work. Even more cooperation is taking place in the 
preparations for Amsterdam. 

The cumulative effect of all this cannot yet be 
measured. It is more than a series of unrelated in- 
cidents ; it is the manifestations of a trend. Those 
who have been closest to it are persuaded that it is 
a trend in response to the will of Christ for his dis- 
ciples in an age in which secular and materialistic 
forces more and more evidently are “too strong for a 
divided Church.” Those who have been privileged 
to pass from ignorance or prejudice to brotherly 
mutuality in this wider fellowship would not sacri- 
fice it for any gift: it is the stuff of which God is 
compounding what Dr. Theodore Wedel has so well 
called “The Coming Great Church.” Hz. S. L. 
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U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


Motto: “It is characteristic of the superficial way in which the 
whole white world thinks that Bolshevism is regarded as a Russian 
creation. Actually it was born in Western Europe, and born indeed 
of logical necessity as the last phase of the liberal democracy of 1770.” 
Oswald Spengler, “The Hour Of Decision.” 


—. a century ago, 1900, a learned and widely- 
travelled man, Eugenio Maria de Hostos of 
Porto Rico, predicted that the new century would 
bring, amidst rivers of blood, the end of the Teutonic 
and, indeed, the Germanic supremacy in the world; 
that the Anglo-Saxons would refuse to extend to the 
other nations and races the liberty which they boast- 
ed of having developed for Anglo-Saxon use; and 
that, in this way, the leadership of the world would 
pass into the hands of the Slavonic peoples, who 
were better equipped anyway to solve the problem 
of full utilization of industry.1 There was no com- 
munism in Russia at that time, and Hostos was no 
atheist. 

A century ago, in 1850, from the extreme right of 
the political scene has come the voice of Donoso 
Cortés, the greatest theorist of the Counter-revolu- 
tion, predicting that liberal democracy would soon 
end in the deadlock of the fruitless discussions be- 
tween opposite interests and would give way to a 
terrible wave of revolutionary communism coming 
from Russia.? At the same time Karl Marx de- 
veloped the same idea, although without reference 
to Russia. 

These predictions are not the only ones in the past 
literature on the approaching crisis of modern so- 
ciety. But they will suffice to make the point that 
there has been in modern history, within limits, a 
predictable logic of events at work. 

Within limits: there always has been and is ample 
room for the contingencies of history, which justify 
and require a pragmatic piecemeal discussion. Such 
a discussion, however, unless qualified by and con- 
tained in the framework of a more profound and 
comprehensive vision, is misleading, because it then 
suggests that the crisis is an accident, to be attributed 
to our poor statesmanship and the wickedness of 
our adversaries. The truth is less comfortable: it is 
that the Russians essentially are the negative replica 
of what we are. There is little sense in blaming the 
Russians for their collectivism unless it is first of all 
realized that it is we who produce it. There is little 
sense indeed in blaming one’s shadow for being 
black. It is our corruption which drives people, 
with the inexorable logic of history, to the opposite 
corruption ; if this did not happen in Russia it would 

1 “Obras Completas, Vol. XIV, Hombres e Ideas,” 1939. I owe 


the reference to the kindness of Sefior Pedro de Alba, Mexican 
Ambassador to Chile. 


2 “The General Situation of Europe,” pp. 159-182 of his Works in 
the Spanish edition (Orti-Lara ed.). French and Germans transla- 
tions; no English translation. 


happen somewhere else in somewhat different forms. 
All this follows from the mere form of that pre- 
diction. 

2. Coming to the content of that prediction (dia- 
lectic), it is obvious that our corruption is the cor- 
ruption of our freedom. We place freedom supreme 
among the social values and pride ourselves on de- 
fining by it our social and political system. 

But a Christian for one must feel profoundly un- 
easy at that supreme and exclusive confidence in 
human freedom. If we could be sure that this free- 
dom is the freedom of the Christian conscience, 
everything would be all right. But as Christians we 
know, and as students of present and past history 
we find confirmed, that man, far from being a pure 
incorporation of the Christian conscience, is liable 
to the seductions of greed and lust. This is so par- 
ticularly in a society which disavows Christian teach- 
ings as its guide in the use of its freedom and inter- 
prets freedom as the freedom of the private interest. 

Freedom alone, not directed by the Christian con- 
science, then becomes the freedom of the strong at 
the expense of the freedom of the weak and, in a 
commercial civilization, the freedom of property 
rather than of men. As a result we have social in- 
justice, econuinic disorder, and to clinch the supe- 
rior freedom of the strong, the outrage of racialism. 
That all these really go hand in hand can be seen 
from the fact that no form of feudal property in 
China is degenerate and oppressive enough not to 
be defended by the U. S. against the rebellious peas- 
ants. Economic freedom makes the strongest domi- 
nant in the world, and we round it out by racial dis- 
crimination against the colored, thus keeping them 
weak. This is the perversion of our freedom. 

It is possible, then, to define our defense of free- 
dom as a defense of the things we have come to un- 
derstand by freedom: our privileges. This is not 
quite fair and will be qualified immediately. And 
it is decidedly unfriendly ; but there is no reason why 
in the discussion of moral principles Christians 
should be friendly rather than unfriendly to them- 
selves. If we then define American democracy as 
freedom with the implication of social and racial 
inequality, it follows that our shadow, the Soviet, is 
to be defined by social and racial equality minus 
freedom or plus tyranny. This is how the terrible 
logic of history works, and the shadow gets stronger 
as a more glaring light is shed on us. 

3. It is not fair to say that all our freedom is per- 
verted into privilege; just as it would be methodo- 
logically untenable to believe that the logic of his- 
tory is mechanical, tight and calculable. Because it 
is not, therefore it is possible for us to have much 








genuine freedom preserved. Tired as the people are, 
they normally leave the field to the lords of the party 
machines, of the press, and of the radio, who do the 
thinking for them. But when the people awaken, 
as they did in the recent emergency of crisis and 
war, they still can and do assert their will. The 
years of crisis and war will go down in history as 
the heroic age of recent American democracy, with 
the people forcing on the lords of public opinion the 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie 
and Fiorello LaGuardia. The careers of Winston 
Churchill and Stafford Cripps in England prove ex- 
actly the same point. 


The Russians, on the other hand, seem to develop 
even more lawlessness and cruelty than would be 
required for them to realize the (dialectical) pro- 
gram of tyranny. They can do so because, again, 
that law of history is not mechanical and tight. 
They shoot and hang their critics and invariably 
slander their memory as Fascists. Or even worse, 
they make them disappear, never to be heard from 
again, in all countries under their control. And 
children disappear, never to be heard from again. 


The Russians are fanatics of their utopia. We 
are utopians too, but without fanaticism. We be- 
lieve that individual freedom and its incorporation 
in political democracy is capable of solving all prob- 
lems. The Russians believe that the stern rule of 
social and racial equality under dictatorship will in 
the end solve all problems. Reinhold Niebuhr is 
right indeed in saying that ours is the soft utopia 
and theirs the hard one. 


But important as it is to see this, it is even more 
important to see it only as a qualification of the 
fundamental fact that the two utopias are connected 
causally, that the Russians live on our perversion by 
perverting it a second time. If Western democracy 
did not tend to pervert freedom into privilege, the 
Russians could never dare to offer their equality un- 
der tyranny as a higher form of democracy. 

4. Soviet equality is not higher in any sense than 
American freedom. The Marxist form of the dia- 
lectic, which is the Soviet creed, believes that the 
proletarian dictatorship is higher because it emerges 
later and is the very product of liberal freedom. In 
a strictly progressive development that which is later 
must be higher on this ground. Now the goal which 
Marx had in mind—whether or not he really under- 
stood it—was the community of the free, a synthesis 
of individualism and collectivism, which indeed must 
be something higher than either one.? The Russians, 
however, merely substitute collectivism for individu- 
alism, equality for liberty as the opposite on the 
same plane ; a later, but not in human terms a higher 


8 Marx went so far as to define socialism as “restoring individual 
property on the basis of . . i 
of the earth and. . 
sec. 7). 


- cooperation and the common possession 
. the means of production” (Kapital I, ch. 24 


form. The precious freedom of the person, once 
liberal capitalism develops it, is by no means auto- 
matically preserved in the future changes of history, 


and the Russians do not care for it. It is not per- 
missible to believe in automatic progress.* 

The dialectic of recent history, hence, is some- 
thing totally different from the Marxist dialectic. 
If progress be presupposed, as in Marxism, the later 
step must resolve the conflict of the preceding step ; 
that is, the community of the free must result from, 
and resolve, the conflict between bourgeois individu- 
alism and proletarian collectivism, between bourgois 
liberty and proletarian equality. If however, one 
perversion merely engenders the opposite perversion 
on the same plane, the two reenforcing each other 
and hardening in the conflict, then we are caught in 
a vicious circle without outlet. Instead of the dia- 
lectic of progress we have a dialectic of doom. 

We might conceivably be saved by truly creative 
action, the rise to a plane beyond that of the con- 
flict. But we are incapable of such action. 

5. The nature of the corruptions underlying the 
conflict becomes clear at this point. What matters is 
that which is being corrupted. Liberty and equality, 
individualism and socialism, the person and the 
community, must not be torn apart. Between them 
they determine the world of man. Their union is 
something higher than either one and can be achieved 
only on a higher plane, from which both are derived. 
In occidental history both are derived from, because 
they are contained in Christianity. If so united, 
liberty and equality, individualism and socialism, 
the person and the community, protect each other 
from corruption. 


But if torn apart and located at opposite poles, 
they still continue to determine between them the 
world. Their conflict, for which there is no solution 
on their own plane, the plane of organization, drives 
the world to its doom. It is in this conflict that 
their essential unity manifests itself to those who 
tear them apart. 

It is we who have torn them apart. Collectivist 
tyranny may be worse than the perversion of liberty 
into social and racial privileges. But collectivist 
tyranny is only the response, the effect. It is liberal 
democracy which, oblivious of man’s temptations, 
proclaimed the sovereign freedom of private inte- 
rests, sacrificed Jeffersonian equality, and enhanced 
the individual over the community, thus perverting 
both. Now the judgment is at hand. 

6. It is necessary to contain the tyranny. It is nec- 
essary to feed Europe, even though—not because— 
the Russians resent it and committed the fantastic 
folly of withdrawing from the Paris Conference. It 
is necessary to preserve freedom in order that it can 


4 For a fuller elaboration of this paragraph, see “The Change in 
Marxist Dialectic,’’ Christianity and Society, Fall 1947. 
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be developed. On all these pragmatic points there 
1S agreement. 

But there is no fundamental agreement. It makes 
all the difference whether one does those things with 
a good and elated conscience—such as can be derived 
even from the argument that we are bad but the 
Russians are worse, so the right is on our side. Or 
whether one realizes that, however bad the Russians 
may be, they are the harvest of what our badness 
has sown; the whirlwind after the wind. Never was 
there more reason for contrition, for fear and trem- 
bling in our every step. 

A most scholarly and distinguished Negro, who, 
far from being a Communist, represents everything 
that is finest in American pragmatism, was wonder- 
ing the other day why thirteen million Negroes in 
this country are not yet Communists, and whether 
a majority of the colored inhabitants of the globe— 
3/4 of the total population—would, in case of a poll, 


prefer American liberty, which is programmatically 
withheld from them, to the social and racial equality 
which the Soviet holds out to them, whatever the 
political implications. Seen in this light, we are 
neither safe nor right. 

7. This is what the dialectic teaches us. It teaches 
us that our perversion of freedom into privilege is 
not incidental to the present tension but the very hub 
around which everything rotates. And that this 
tension and mortal danger is essentially the punish- 
ment for, as it is the result of, our sins. 

The Bible speaks of the Wrath of God as an ob- 
jective force, the objective reaction of the spiritual 
world to our misdeeds. There is no grace in it and 
no comfort; it is, as it were, blind. Could it not 
be that the dialectic of freedom, the tearing of free- 
dom from equal justice and of the individual from 
the community, is running straight into the Wrath 
of God? 


Report on Italian Protestantism 


ELLEN FLESSEMAN 


I‘ is very difficult to describe the impressions Italy 
makes upon one, because they are so manifold 
and so conflicting. Walking in the streets of Milan, 
Turin and Rome one is always struck anew by the 
splendor and richness of the show windows of the 
stores. Delicious food, beautiful clothing, the most 
marvellous silks and other materials, and a bounty 
of all other things you can imagine, from chinaware 
to children’s toys, from furniture to jewelry and 
cameras are displayed. Apparently there must be 
people who can afford to buy them, but the prices, 
even to me with the very favorable exchange of Dutch 
guilders, are forbidding. The people in the streets, 
especially the women, seem rather well dressed, but 
on the other hand the beggary is appalling. Espe- 
cially in and near the many churches there are always 
great swarms of children and grown-ups begging. 
Though I was told that it was the same before the 
war. 

It is very difficult to get any understanding of 
the food situation. It seems that there is plenty of 
everything, also of the few products which are still 
rationed (milk, butter, sugar, bread), but the little 
one can buy at the regular market prices, which are 
already very high, is not enough and the black- 
market prices are extremely high. A result is, that 
even though there is probably enough, a very great 
part of the population has to go hungry. A univer- 
sity professor, for instance, earns about 30,000 lires 
a month, but it is impossible to feed a family of 
four adequately, be it not rich, for less than 1,000 
lires a day. 

Italy is perhaps the only country of Europe where 
“free enterprise” is still practiced, if not in theory 


then certainly in reality. For the few laws, which 
might seem to curb it, are only made in order to be 
violated. This violation is quite open. For in- 
stance, there is officially a rather strict rationing of 
bread, but at every street corner you can find people 
selling it freely. There is a state monopoly of ciga- 
rettes and tobacco, but there are innumerable stands 
showing a full assortment of American and Swiss 
cigarettes. More seriously probably is the fact, that 
in every bank you can change foreign money at a 
considerably higher rate than the official one. As 
an Italian professor summed up the situation: there 
is a perfectly white and acknowledged black-market. 
As in all European countries it was of course recog- 
nized that export was very necessary for the state. 
So the large manufacturers were given huge state 
loans, and up till now the factories were working 
full blast. But far from creating foreign funds the 
thus stimulated export served only the manufactur- 
ers themselves, who managed by various devices to 
keep the payment of their deliveries on secret foreign 
bank accounts. Now the state has decided to stop 
all state loans in order to compel the manufacturers 
to bring their money back into the country; they, 
however, threaten to close their factories if they are 
not granted any more credit, and they are, strange 
picture indeed, supported in their demand by the la- 
bor unions and Communists, who fear unemploy- 
ment ; in fact the unions are threatening with strikes. 

Two facts only seem clear in the rather confused 
political situation. The one, that Fascism is by no 
means dead. A great part for instance of the mid- 
dle classes still seem to favor it. The purging of 
Fascists from public life too has been a rather sorry 








business. Many former underground worker com- 
plained that now he had to work under an ex-Fascist ; 
several even told me that they had lost their job, 
when after a few months their superior against 
whom they had testified, returned. In many a 
branch of social life it seems to be more of a handi- 
cap than a help for advancement to have been in the 
resistance. The other fact is, that of the Protestants 
those who are politically minded (and a growing 
number among the intellectuals and especially the 
students are) have their sympathies toward the left. 
One does not meet among them the fear for Com- 
munism which is common among Dutch or Ameri- 
can Christians. Quite a few blandly expressed 
their belief, that they expected more of Russia than 
of America, though the majority of them do not be- 
long to the Communist, but the Socialist party. 

The impression one gets from students in regard 
to their economic possibilities is very depressing. 
The universities in all faculties are crowded, a great 
obstacle to serious study. But what is worse, there 
seems to be no possibility at all that society at large 
will be able in the near future to absorb this great 
number of intellectuals, perhaps with the exception 
of the engineers. The greater part of the graduated 
young men and women has to live idly at home at 
the expense of their parents, without any hope of 
finding a job, perhaps giving some very badly paid 
lessons. It is no exception to find office boys with a 
doctor of philosophy degree. As I was told in ail 
three universities which I visited, the intellectual 
middle-class in Italy is caught in a process of rapid 
pauperization. And when I asked the students why 
nevertheless they were choosing an intellectual ca- 
reer, I always received the same answer; there is 
nothing else that we could do. Among the laborers 
there is unemployment also, and even for minor 
white-collar jobs there is a surplus of people with 
university degrees. 

The religious situation of the Protestants is espe- 
cially interesting. The Protestants, who belong 
mainly to the Eglise Vaudoise (Waldensian Church) 
form only a negligible minority, not even 0.2% of 
the entire population. As a consequence their situa- 
tion and their problems are partly very different 
from ours. The Waldensian Church, as is probably 
well-known, dates from at least the 12th century, 
when Petrus Waldo with his followers, the Poor 
Men of Lyons, expelled from France, came to the 
Vaudoise valleys. But it is highly probable that he 
found small communities in existence who had a 
very critical attitude towards established Catholicism. 
From the 13th century on, the Waldensians were 
regularly persecuted by the church as heretics, but 
developed nevertheless great missionary activities. 
They had no real theological system, as far as we 
know, but their strength was in thorough Bible 
study, especially of the gospels, and in their criti- 


cism of the hierarchical and sacramental system of 
the church. In 1532, they joined the Reformation 
in Switzerland and soon afterwards accepted the 


Confessio Gallica. This in a somewhat abbreviated 
form is still their formal confession of faith, 
though in accordance with the general trend in 
Protestant thought, their Synod, in 1894, has added 
an ‘Addo dichiarativo” in which it is expressly 
stated that the articles about the corruption of man 
had to be explained in such a way that the imago 
Dei was not totally destroyed. A certain knowledge 
of God and the moral law remained. 

However, the main interest among Italian Prot- 
estants is not their own confession or speculative 
theology, but polemics against the Catholic Church. 
This was the greatest difference between the Italian 
church situation and the one which I know for in- 
stance in Holland or America. We are always re- 
examining the truth of our own Protestant faith 
and trying to think through its meaning, while they 
are entirely and strongly convinced of its value and 
concerned only with its attack upon Catholicism. 
In a meeting with the theological faculty at Rome 
(the only Protestant faculty in Italy, and consisting 
of about 25 students and 3 professors) I said that 
among us many and frequently the best students 
asked whether the doctrines of salvation by faith 
alone and of the bondage of the will, etc., in all 
their reformation harshness were really fully in ac- 
cordance with God’s revelation. Professor Viney, 
with Professor Miegge, one of the two outstanding 
Protestant theologians in Italy, replied that it was 
absolutely necessary to adhere to them, because they 
alone offered a basis from which to fight Roman 
Catholicism. It was also emphasized that for the 
same reason no Arminianism nor semi-Pelagianism 
could exist in the Waldensian Church, a statement 
which I seriously doubt. In general however, I 
think that one can say that the Waldensian attack 
upon Catholicism is directed less against the Roman 
theological doctrines (of which many of the minis- 
ters have a very distorted view) than against Roman 
superstitions and power politics. One should not 
forget that the Catholic church reveals herself in 
Italy of her most dubious side. Many of her priests 
are very uncultured and poorly educated. The entire 
system of indulgences, so repugnant to Protestant- 
ism, is emphasized and the cult of relics and saints 
is very strongly developed and much more in evi- 
dence than in non-Catholic countries. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that the entire 
work, theology and interest of the Waldensian 
Church is determined by her fight against Catholi- 
cism. In every meeting where I have been, what- 
ever the subject under discussion was, sooner or later 
the question was asked what the Catholic situation 
in other countries was. And I heard repeatedly the 


remark that we in Holland (and by the way also the | 
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Protestants in the States) were not enough on our 
guard. Yes, I heard even the article of Dr. Niebuhr 
in CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis about our relations to 
Catholicism branded as a mistaken and dangerous 
tolerance. (I was surprised to learn that quite a 
few theologians and laymen knew CHRISTIANITY 
AND Crisis, Christianity and Society, and Theology 
Today.) 

The work of the church is also relatively differ- 
ent in Italy than in Protestant countries. With us 
the main task is strengthening the Protestants and 
combating their indifference and secularism. There 
this is not necessary, because as a small suppressed 
minority no indifference exists, but every Protestant 
feels himelf very strongly a member of the ‘ecclesia 
militans.’ All emphasis, therefore, falls upon the 
missionary activities among indifferent Catholics 
and intellectual atheists. Because the indifference 
and especially the atheism are a result of, and often 
a protest against Catholic Christianity, it is impos- 
sible there to start preaching the gospel, because 
there is a feeling of an oversaturation of Christen- 
dom. Especially with the intellectual atheist it is 
necessary to find a common ground for discussion 
and common cultural and political concerns. A 
fact which struck me very strongly in this respect 
was that the Waldensian leaders believe themselves 


very strongly influenced by Barth and more or less 
his followers, while in reality their main activity 
(and probably the only possibility they have) is 
apologetical, in the sense of Brunner and Niebuhr. 

I was assured that there are at the moment great 
promises for the evangelization work of the Wal- 
densian Church. Significant for instance is the fact 
that while here when a Catholic and Protestant 
marry, nearly always the Protestant party changes 
its faith and the children are baptized in the Catho- 
lic church, in Italy it happens the other way and 
the new family unit will become as a rule Walden- 
sian. I also noticed that among the SCM members 
there were several students who in theory still be- 
longed to the Catholic church, and many more 
whose parents, one or both of them, had been Catho- 
lics. Conversion of Catholics is apparently not so 
much an impossibility or exception in Italy as here. 
At the other hand, however, the church is still piti- 
fully small and poor, not more than the voice in the 
desert. No wonder that in their nearly hopeless 
task they feel themselves strengthened by the thought 
of fellowship with the Protestant churches in other 
countries, who have often morally and financially 
supported them in ages past and there is a very keen 
appreciation of the ecumenical work being done at 
the present time. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Cardinal Says France in State of Sin 
Because of Underpaid Workers 


In a declaration regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant of its kind issued by a French prelate in modern 
times, Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, 
told the French people that the Communist-sponsored 
strike wave was a warning that must be heeded. He 
declared that a country in which workers “do not re- 
ceive a living wage is in a state of sin” and that the 
whole nation should “feel its responsibility for reestab- 
lishing justice.” 

Issued just before Communist leaders called off the 
strikes, the cardinal’s declaration, while strictly neutral 
in tone, clearly stressed “the fact of the poverty of the 
workers and the right of man to receive a living wage.” 
The declaration caused widespread comment throughout 
the country. “I do not wish in any way to justify the 
present strikes, but I do wish to throw light on them 
and give warning. Some appear astonished at labor’s 
demands. They are often couched in violent terms and 
in a spirit of hate. This is profoundly regrettable, but 
it would not happen if the workers’ demands were bet- 
ter understood.” 


Cardinal Gerlier prefaced his declaration by stating 
that “I do not want to mix in politics, because politics 
are secular affairs and not the business of priests.” 
“However,” he added, “priests must preach charity and 
respect for rights.” 


Proceeding to describe the conditions in which a ma- 
jority of workers live as the result of “impossibly high 
living costs,” the cardinal asserted: “These strikes have 
been to a great extent political, but not entirely. The 
workers wished to strike to protest against insufficient 
wages. They were pushed by despair into striking, al- 
though they knew they would suffer further by doing 
so.” 

“Certain people,” Cardinal Gerlier said, “would like 
to make the political aspect of the strikes an excuse for 
rejecting en bloc all demands. They forget that the 
workers would not have accepted Communist dictator- 
ship if they had found elsewhere men who were pre- 
pared to defend them.” 

The cardinal asserted that every man is entitled to a 
living wage, and “if he is obliged by necessity or fear 
or worse to accept less, he is a victim of unjust exploita- 
tion.” 

“This,” he emphasized, “must be realized. It is not 
a new doctrine. It is a doctrine put forward by Pope 
Leo XIII in the Rerum Novarum encyclical. Those 
who employ workers are held responsible for giving a 
living wage. Otherwise they rob workers, and are held 
responsible for restitution.” 

Anticipating that some would reply that raising 
wages pushes prices up and the worker gains nothing, 
the cardinal said: “I do not say wages should be in- 
creased. I am not an economist nor a financier. I 
simply say that every worker must have a living wage.” 
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“Others,” he added, “will say ‘your declaration will 
excite labor against employers.’ I do not say employers 
are guilty. Many are suffering terribly from present 
economic conditions. I do not wish to place responsi- 
bility on any one. I simply wish to point out that we 
should not remain passive in the face of injustice. A 
country in which workers do not receive a living wage 
is in a state of sin. The whole nation should feel its 
responsibility for reestablishing justice.” x. He» DS 


Greece: The Orthodox and 
the Ecumenical Situation 

Professor P. Bratsiotis of Athens, member of one of 
the preparatory Commissions for the coming Assembly 
of the World Council at Amsterdam, has published an 
article in “Ekklesia” in which he discusses the World 
Council of Churches and its future. Professor Bratsi- 
otis appeals to the Orthodox Churches to send strong 
delegations to the first Assembly of the World Council, 
“so that Orthodoxy may appear in its imposing unity 
and that national and political tendencies may be over- 
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The author formulates the following desires 
concerning the future of the Council: 

“Tt is desirable that the Churches should not depart 
from their common dogmatic basis in their alliance and 
cooperation, i.e., from faith in Jesus Christ as God and 


come.” 


Saviour of the world. ‘For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’ (I. 
Cor. 3:11). This faith must illumine all the public 
meetings which are being prepared and all the written 
and oral discussions preparatory to the Conference. Any 
tendency to rationalism must be excluded. It is also 
to be desired, or rather it is absolutely essential, that 
in future (or at least for a number of years) the efforts 
and ambitions of the leaders of the ecumenical move- 
ment should be confined mainly to cooperation between 
the Churches, mainly in problems of so-called Life and 
Work. Discussion of dogma must be put on one side 
or restricted to the Churches or Christian associations. 
The tremendous idea, which is so beautiful to every 
real Christian, of the dogmatic unity of the Christian 
worlds, is prepared and greatly promoted by coopera- 
tion in practical tasks. But with the help of human 
egoism, both collective and individual, the gulf between 
the Churches is widened by such discussions, and the 
already-existing differences become sharper and more 
conscious... .” 

In closing, Professor Bratsiotis makes an appeal to 
the Roman Catholic Church to participate in the Coun- 
cil: “Although it sounds rather strange, may I be per- 
mitted—with the freedom both of a Christian theologian 
and of an admirer of the organization, efficiency, dig- 
nity and force of this Church—to urge its leaders to 
cooperate actively with other Christians in the sphere 
of practical work within the fellowship of the Churches. 


“The attitude shown hitherto will certainly prove 
detrimental both to this Church and to humanity. It is 
easy, especially in times of peace, to claim that the 
Churches who separated from her should return to her 
fold. But as the Roman Catholic Church knows how 


difficult it is to make this claim effective, it is taking | 


on an enormous responsibility to God and humanity 
and incurring the danger of being regarded as incurably 
selfish, if it goes on making such unacceptable imperi- 
alistic claims. By doing so, the Church renders futile 
the work for understanding and cooperating in the 
Christian world, at the moment when the structure of 
Christendom is already shaken to its foundations (al- 
though we firmly believe that ‘the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it’) and humanity stands on the 
edge of the abyss... . 


“Because we know the history of this Church, and 
the self-denial of its leaders and the excellent gifts of 
its present head, and because we are moved by the ideal 
of Christian unity, we hope the blessed day is not far 
distant when this Church will be ready to take part in 
the common effort for cooperation between the Churches 
to the honor of Christ and the victory of God’s King- 
dom. A gesture of this kind would doubtless be the 
most important step in the direction of the unity of the 
Churches, which we so ardently desire. . . .” 


E. P. S., Geneva. 
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